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men, the pikemen, armed like the former lansquenet,
with a long pjke; the musketeers, armed with a sword
and a musket. The very heavy musket was lighted
with tinder; a forked rest was necessary to support it
while one took aim, and a fuse had to be lighted in
order to make it go off. After the musketeer had
fired he was disarmed, and had to seek shelter behind
the pikemen.

During the Thirty Years' War they did away
with the forked rest, and replaced the tinder with
flint. Then was invented the bayonet, which fastened
into the gun-barrel and served as a pike. The soldier
armed with the gun and bayonet could fight at long
range or in close quarters without being disarmed.
The pikemen became useless, and were abandoned;
all foot soldiers were armed in the same way* Picked
soldiers carried grenades, which they threw, with the
fuse lighted, into the ranks of the enemy; these grena-
diers marched with the infantry. The bayonet fast-
ened inside of the gun-barrel had still the defect of
takr'jag too much time, and of preventing the bearer
from shooting. At the battle of Killicrankie (1688),
the English soldiers, after they had fired, were adjust-
ing their bayonets when the Scotch Highlanders rushed
upon them, and put them to rout before they had
finished the operation. At the close of the seventeenth
century this defect was remedied by the invention of a
bayonet with a socket, which is fixed around the barrel
of the gun.

The cavalry, which had been more rapidly perfected,
had the advantage during the whole of the seventeenth
century; it was the cavalry which decided almost all